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trait group, which he expects to finish in time for the next Salon. 
He has lately devoted much time to the production of pen-and-ink 
drawings (mostly heads, either ideal or portraits), which have met 
with a very great success, some of the Art-critics going so far as 
to declare his treatment of certain points of light and shade equal 
to that of Rembrandt. A noted Art-collector of Holland not only 
carried off every one of the artist's completed drawings at his own 
price, but gave him an order for ten more on the spot. M. Casti- 
glione has hitherto been looked upon as the rival of Escosura in 
minuteness of finish and brilliancy of colouring, so that this new 
departure of his talent is as unexpected as it is remarkable. 



M. Brozik, the young Bohemian artist, whose pictures at the 
last two Salons have been so much remarked (he carried off a 
medal in 1878), has just been married to Mademoiselle Mina Sedel- 
mayer, the daughter of the well-known picture-dealer. He is now 
completing a portrait of Admiral Gicquet de la Touches, and also 
a portrait group of the family of Mr. Harjes, the well-known 
American banker. His beautiful picture of ' The Convalescent ' 
has been sold to an American amateur. 

M. Manet is at work on the portraits of MM. Clemenceau and 
Antonin Proust. The great impressionist will probably exhibit 
these two works at the next Salon. 



ART IN THE CITIES. 



BALTIMORE. — A special committee appointed by the Maryland 
Institute, and consisting of the Honorable Carroll Spence, George 
L. McCahan, and J. W. Bond, whose duty it was to visit the schools 
of design in the North, and report upon them, made their report to the 
Institute on the 3rd of November. The document will be published in 
full. These gentlemen visited the principal institutions of New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Worcester, and Brooklyn. . . . The Art-Gallery 
of the Peabody Institute has received a collection of casts, busts, bas- 
reliefs, and antique statues from Europe, at a cost of $1,288.83, being 
part of a contribution of $15,000 made by Mr. John W. Garrett. The 
balance of $13,712.67 still remains to be expended. The profits of the 
recent Loan Art Exhibition were $2,050.82, three-quarters of which will 
be devoted to the purchase of American paintings for the gallery. The 
entire cost of the new building was $684,509.33. . . . President Gilman, 
of the Johns Hopkins University, delivered an able lecture on the 10th 
of November on the needs of Baltimore. " Next to instruction in the 
useful arts," he said, " we need schools of drawing and design, of mo- 
delling and engraving, of water-colour and painting and architecture. 
Upon this subject the experience of such cities as San Francisco, Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburg, New Haven, Philadelphia, Boston, and New York, 
has'recently been considered by a committee of the Maryland Institute. 
Drawing might be, can, would, and should be, as common an accomplish- 
ment among the young as penmanship ; it is a language as forcible as 
speech, which we all ought to learn and all ought to practise." 

Boston. — A society has been formed for the adornment of the city of 
Boston, for the voluntary care of its memorials, for the preservation of 
its public grounds, and for the erection of works of Art commemorating 
its public men and its great events. Mr. M. P. Kennard presided at 
the first meeting, which was held on the 13th of November, and ap- 
pointed a committee of five, namely, Messrs. E. H. Clement, William 
R. Ware, F. W. Lincoln, Nadir Estes, and Francis Jenks, to select a 
name for the new organisation. Among the other gentlemen present 
were Mr. Charles U. Cotting, Dr. Samuel A. Green, Mr. George G. 
Crocker, Mr. Charles W. Slack, Mr. S. B. Stebbins, Mr. W. H. Bald- 
win, Mr. Joseph Healy, Mr. E. D. Barbour, Mr. Prentiss Cummings, 
and Mr. Royal M. Pulsifer. . . . The Boston Art-Club has adopted the 
following resolution, offered by the President, Mr. Charles C. Perkins, 
with reference to its late member, Mr. William M. Hunt: "Resolved, 
That we, members of the Boston Art-Club, deeply regret the untimely 
death of our late associate, William Morris Hunt. While his artistic 
genius was of that high order which obtained the warm admiration of 
all who could appreciate it, his kindly disposition endeared him'to his 
friends, and his brilliant social qualities made those who occasionally 
met him feel that it was a privilege to be in his company." ... A plaster 
bust of Ralph Waldo Emerson has been modelled by Mr. French. It 
is proposed to have a marble copy of it placed in Memorial Hall, Cam- 
bridge. . . . Wendell Phillips has written a paper bitterly attacking 
the principal public statues in Boston. He says that Ball's ' Quincy ' 
" is a dancing-master clogged with horse-blankets ; not a dancing-mas- 
ter taking a position — that might possibly be graceful — but a dancing- 
master assuming an attitude, which is always ridiculous and wholly un- 
like Quincy, who never assumed anything, but was Nature itself all 
over. I tender my sincere condolence to those who share the great 
mayor's blood." It is " a clumsy mass ; any one sensitive to balance 
nervously longs to prop up that right side, fearful of his tumbling back- 
ward." Ball's statue of Benjamin Franklin is that of " a tipsy old gen- 
tleman, somewhat weak on his spindle-shanks, swaying feebly to and 
fro on a jaunty cane, with villainous leer as he ogles the ladies. Bos- 
ton seems hag-ridden with Thomas Ball." W. W. Story's statue of 



Everett is " in trousers too large for him, and a frock-coat which he has 
slightly outgrown." Concerning the equestrian statue of Washington, 
facing Commonwealth Avenue, he says : " Washington ? Well, then, 
my worthy George, drop your legs closer to your horse's sides ; it must 
fatigue you to hold them off at that painful distance. Rest yourself, 
General ; subside for a moment, as you used to do at Mount Vernon, 
into the easy pose of a gentleman ; don't oblige us to fancy you are ex- 
hibiting." The Charles Sumner statue is " a cask made of staves and 
set on human legs. The face is that of a heavy-moulded prize-fighter." 
In conclusion, Mr. Phillips says : " I do not translate the old proverb, 
de mortuis nil nisi bonum, as men usually do, say nothing but good of 
the dead. I rather render it, ' Of the dead say nothing, unless you can 
tell something good of them.' " 

Chicago. — The annual meeting of the Decorative Art Society was 
held in the club-room of the Palmer House on the 25th of November, 
Mrs. J. Y. Scammon in the chair, and sixty ladies in attendance. The 
following-named officers were elected for the ensuing year : President, 
Mrs. J. Y. Scammon ; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Franklin MacVeagh, Mrs. 
J. M. Loomis, Mrs. John N. Jewett, Mrs. William Hibbard ; Record- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. W. K. Nixon ; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Mary 
Park ; Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Flower ; Board of Managers, Mrs. L. Z. 
Leiter, Mrs. S. C. Griggs, Mrs. George Higginson, Mrs. Arthur Caton, 
Mrs. Frank Douglas, Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. W. E. Strong, Mrs. 
Henry Willing, Mrs. Frederick Grant, Mrs. John Yale, Mrs. Clinton 
Locke, Mrs. B. F. Ayer, Mrs. Alfred Mason, Mrs. R. W. Patterson, Mrs. 
E. S. Stickney, Mrs. George Dunlap, Mrs. Theodore Shaw, Mrs. A. T. 
Gait, and Mrs. Dudley Wilkinson. From the report of the Secretary, 
Miss Mary Park, it appeared that during the last year articles were re- 
ceived for sale from four hundred contributors, and the average monthly 
sales were $180. The Society charges only nineteen per cent, for ma- 
king sales, and thus leaves a large sum to be netted by contributors. 
Instruction in embroidery and in needlework has been given, there 
having been one hundred and eighteen pupils in the paying classes du- 
ring the first half of the year 1879. The Society has one hundred and 
sixty-nine members, and, after meeting expenses to the amount of $4,124, 
during the last year, has a balance in the treasury to the amount of 
$843. This is an excellent exhibit. . . . The Chicago Academy of De- 
sign held a special meeting on the 21st of November, to fix a date for 
holding the annual autumn reception. Mr. John C. Cochran, the Presi- 
dent, occupied the chair. The date was fixed for the 6th of December, 
when it was believed that General Grant would be in the city. A most 
elaborately and beautifully designed invitation to the General was in 
course of preparation. Membership tickets were reduced from ten to 
five dollars each, and the Recording Secretary was intrusted with the sale 
of them. They admit holders to all the receptions and exhibitions, and 
also to the rooms of the Academy at any time. The design for the in- 
vitation to General Grant is a banner of blue satin, resting on an easel 
of gold, the satin being illuminated with gold, and the whole enclosed 
in a box of Turkey leather mounted with gold. 

Cincinnati. — The ladies are making a vigorous effort to establish an 
Art-Museum on the plan of the South Kensington Museum, London, 
and there is a general feeling that Cincinnati should not be behind St. 
Louis and Chicago in a matter of so vital interest to the arts and indus- 
tries of the community. What the French have made their nation by 
attention to the study of Art, it is believed Americans can make theirs. 
The undertaking is based upon large and sound views of the conditions 
of commercial and social prosperity. Rooms have been taken in the 
Music-Hail Building, and several classes which are self-supporting and 
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promising have been established. Lessons in modelling are given daily 
by Mr. Preston Powers. The services of Mr. J. H. Twachtman, who 
has just returned to this country from an extended course of study in 
Germany and Italy, and whose fine contributions to the exhibitions of 
the New York Society of American Artists have caused his name to be 
esteemed, are now at the disposition of the managers. Mr. Twacht- 
man's first meeting with his pupils was on Friday, the 28th of Novem- 
ber. He is instructing them in studies from the life, and will give them 
the benefit of the latest and most approved European methods. Cin- 
cinnati is to be congratulated in having enlisted the energies of so com- 
petent a teacher. Messrs. James E. Murdock, Joseph J. Emery, and 
Alfred T. Goshorn, leading citizens, have issued a circular to the public 
with reference to the erection of a permanent and worthy Museum 
Building. . . . The Cincinnati Pottery is turning out work that com- 
mands wide recognition, by reason of the beauty of its decoration. Mr. 
Wheatley, Miss Agnes Pitman, and Mr. Rettig, have recently produced 
some decorated lamps and vases of unusual beauty. Mr. Wheatley is 
receiving orders from prominent New York houses. 

New York. — Mr. Avery's Art-Gallery has received several highly im- 
portant European oil-paintings. They are interesting in subject, and 
positively notable in artistic qualities. Bonnat, who has made for him- 
self a reputation as enviable as that of any other painter in the Old 
World or the New, appears in a not large picture of an Italian girl at a 
fountain, which shows the same regal mastery of colour, tones, and 
chiaro-oscuro values, that appeared in his ' Peasant Children in a Studio ' 
at the late Seventh Regiment Fair. The sentiment of rusticity is not 
Bonnat's strong hold, as in a supreme sense it is Millet's, and in a modi- 
fied sense Jules Breton's ; his sympathy for and penetration into the 
essence of peasant-life in France is by no means remarkable. He is 
more successful with actresses than with ploughboys. But Bonnat's 
claim to distinction is that he is, in the strictest and finest signification 
of the term, a painter. Gerome does not excel him as such. Nor does 
Meissonier. The instructions of no artist in Paris are to-day more 
prized by the most promising Art-students than those of Bonnat. He 
has a marvellous gift for putting himself en rapport with the subtlest pic- 
torial conditions of his subject, and a marvellous skill in interpreting them. 
We see this gift and recognise this skill in the specimen now adorning 
Mr. Avery's gallery. Jules Breton, who has not sent another picture to 
this country during the last five years, we believe, and who has taken 
three years to execute Mr. Avery's latest order, comes to the surface in 
a full-length, life-size figure of an honest country girl, lying on her 
breast in the grass of an orchard, slightly raising her smiling face for 
you to see it well, and displaying in her bare feet, neck, and arms, some 
quite triumphant modelling. The tender greens of her surroundings 
relieve the sombre browns of her dress ; the accessories subserve mod- 
estly — as they always should — the interests of the main design. Alfred 
Stevens is seldom seen in this country — scarcely oftener than the Eng- 
lish Millais. In Europe his reputation is yearly becoming more com- 
pact and sinewy. A fashionable young lady in her garden stands lean- 
ing slightly towards a carrier-pigeon, perched on a curvilinear-back bench. 
She is sweetness and happiness and reasonableness combined ; fortune 
and the sunshine smile upon her. The treatment of lines in this pic- 
ture, each line answering to some other with antiphonal effect, is very 
striking. Diaz, outside, for once, of the forest of Fontainebleau, tosses 
to his friends a bouquet of flowers — a grouping of gorgeous pigments, 
interspersed among which are the faces and forms of ten gipsy children. 
Monticelli has tried the same effect with less linear distinctness. . . . 
The November Art-reception in the Union League Club was highly suc- 
cessful. Ninety-two pictures and pieces of statuary were on exhibition 
in the gallery. . . . The second monthly exhibition for the season of 
the Art-Students' League took place on the 2nd of December. Pic- 
tures, sketches, and studies, by Mr. John Lafarge, Mr. W. G. Bunce, 
and Mr. W. L. Palmer, were hung on the walls. . . . The American 
Art-Gallery was opened on the 5th of November for the autumn season, 
with a large and brilliant collection of paintings and sculptures fresh 
from American studios. Almost all the principal artists in the country 
were represented. The design of the managers is to facilitate the sell- 
ing and buying of native works. . . . Munkacsy's noble oil-painting, 
' Blind Milton dictating " Paradise Lost " to his Daughters,' was shown 
to the American public for the first time in the Lenox Library on the 
3rd of November. This great picture was recently engraved by Mr. 
Linton for the Art Journal, accompanied by a full descriptive text. 

Philadelphia. — Mr. Fairman Rogers has presented the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts with four Tanagra figurines, similar to those re- 
cently given by Mr. Thomas G. Appleton to the Boston Art-Museum. 
They are extremely interesting illustrations of Boeotian Greek Art in 
the days of Phidias and Praxiteles. Such specimens are extremely rare 



in this country. . . . The Illustrated Catalogue of the first annual ex- 
hibition of the Philadelphia Society of Artists is published in connection 
with that notable event. It contains scores of sketches, by the artists 
themselves, of pictures in the display. The aim of the new institution 
is to stimulate the activity and promote the recognition of painters and 
principles not sufficiently respected by the long-established Academy 
of Fine Arts, and its mission will be not dissimilar to that of the New 
York Society of Artists, although we observe that, so far as the names 
of exhibitors is concerned, its scope is much wider ; for instance, a painter 
like Mr. J. G. Brown is welcomed by the young Philadelphia brother- 
hood. This breadth of range, and independence of cliques, is an ad- 
mirable feature. The exhibition was announced to close on the 4th of 
December. Regular Thursday afternoon promenade concerts were given 
by the managers, beginning first at three o'clock, and afterwards at four 
o'clock, the galleries being brilliantly lighted. Many sales were made, 
and the Society has reason for great encouragement. All the works 
came from American studios. 

San Francisco. — The artists are unusually active. Mr. Bradford, 
who has a national reputation, has finished another Arctic picture. This 
time it is the fleet sent by England to search for the body of Sir John 
Franklin. The vessels are ice-bound in Melville Bay, and their officers 
are preparing to abandon them. Mr. Keith has new paintings of El 
Capitan in the Yosemite Valley, and Austin Creek on Russian River. 
Mr. Kunath is drawing a portrait of Miss Maud Branscombe, the actress. 

St. Louis. — The Art Society gave a highly prosperous annual exhibi- 
tion and reception on the 25th of November, an interesting feature be- 
ing the large number of ladies present. It is now ten years old, has 
about two hundred members, and owns a remarkably extensive collec- 
tion of autotype reproductions of the old masters. Among the pictures 
exhibited were oil-paintings by Mr. J. R. Meeker, Mr. L. Schulze, Mr. 
J. M. Tracy, Mrs. A. S. Bryant, Mr. Paul Harney, Mr. Harry Chase, 
and Mr. W. L. Marple. An eloquent address was delivered by Mr. W. 
S. Pope, formerly a Vice-President of the Society. The people of St. 
Louis, he said, felt the necessity for united effort in extending the benign 
influence of Art. The purpose of the institution was to encourage the 
production of painting and sculpture, and the cultivation of a taste for 
these branches of the fine arts. Painters and sculptors were born, not 
made, and when they evinced a possession of the gifts of the Muses, it 
was the duty of the public to aid them in developing their talents. 
The increasing disposition of Americans to visit the beautiful scenery 
of their own and other lands showed that their aesthetic tastes were not 
degenerating. Of men in general it was true that the evil they did lived 
after them, while the good was oft interred with their bones ; but this 
could not be said of the artist. " Death makes no conquest of this con- 
queror ; " the thoughts inspired by his creations lived long after his 
bones had mouldered in the grave. . . . The St. Louis School of Fine 
Arts opened its winter session on the 15th of November with forty 
pupils — the largest number ever known to the institution. Instruction 
is given in free-hand and industrial drawing, in drawing from the life 
and from the antique. It is a rule that the model shall be draped when 
the student is drawing from the life. A course of lectures on the his- 
tory of Art and on kindred subjects will be delivered during the win- 
ter. The class tickets are only three dollars each. Professor Halsey 
C. Ives is the director. 

Washington. — President Hayes, in his annual message to Congress, 
recommends the completion of the Washington Monument, the ugliness 
and barrenness of which he can see plainly and regretfully from the 
back windows of the White House. . . . The Art Building on the Na- 
tional Fair grounds was opened by Mr. Thomas Wilson, chairman of 
the Art Committee. " The display," he said, " speaks for itself; it needs 
no words of commendation from me." There are four rooms and a 
large entrance-hall. The representation from New York is very credita- 
ble. Mrs. D. C. Forney, of Philadelphia, sends an exquisite set of deco- 
rated china ; and the Academy of Visitation, in Georgetown, a beautiful 
plaque painted in oil. . . . The bronze equestrian statue of General 
Thomas, which was described in the Art Journal for June last, was un- 
veiled with appropriate ceremonies at Washington in November. The 
statue stands in an elevated circle in Fourteenth Street, where it is inter- 
sected by the Massachusetts and Vermont Avenues and M Street. There 
is a spacious area around it, whence in six different directions the views 
are extensive and imposing. The ceremonies were unusually impressive ; 
upon the platform were the President and Cabinet, the chief officers of 
the army and navy, Governors of States, and foreign ministers, while the 
concourse of people was very large. The statue is generally admired, 
but the pedestal and certain features connected with it are open to criti- 
cism. 



